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EVERYBODY    PLAY    AND    SING 
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MORNING     HAS     BROKEN 


Gaelic  Melody 


G7       C 
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1)  Morn  -  ing  has         bro-ken       Like  the  first  morn-ing,   Black-bird  has 

2)  Sweet     the  rain's  new  fall     Sun-  lit  from     hea-  ven,   Like     the     first 

3)  Mine       is     the  sun-light  Mine  is     the       morn-ing,   Born     of       the 
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spo-ken       Like  the  first  bird,     Praise  for     the  sing-  ing!     Praise  for  the 
dew  fall     On       the  first  grass,   Praise  for     the  sweet-ness!   On  the  wet 

one  light   E     -  den  saw       play,     Praise  with  e  -  la     -  tion.'   Praise  ev-   ry 
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morn-ing!  Praise  for  them  spring- ing  Fresh  from  the  word, 
gar-  den,  Spring  in  com-  plet  -  ness  Where  His  feet  pass, 
morn-ing!   God's     re-  ere-  a       -     tion  Of         the     new     day! 


Memorize  three  stanzas  of  MORNING  HAS  BROKEN  to  sing  at  your  concert. 
Learn  to  play  the  song  on  an  instrument  listed  below 

Winds Recorders,  flutes,  clarinets  (transpose  song  to  Key  of  D), 

small  winds,  such  as  tonettes,  song  flutes,  melody  flutes. 

Bells Melody  bells,  xylophone,  resonator  or  tone  bells. 

Strings Violins. 

Autoharps — Autoharp  players  follow  chords  written  above  the  score. 

As  an  introduction  sound  two  strong  C- chords.  The  song  begins 
on  the  third  beat'. 

C    C    Morning  has  broken,  etc. 
count  1—2—3     -    -    -     1—2— 

At  the  concert  the  children  in  the  instrumental  group  will  sit  together  at  the  front 
center  with  a  teacher-director.  They  will  play  the  song  through  once  before  the 
audience  is  asked  to  stand  and  sing. 
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ALBORADA    DEL    GRACIOSO 


The  French  composer,  Maurice  Ravel,  had  been  thinking  for  some  time 
about  Spain  with  its  wealth  of  dance  and  folk  music.  He  remembered 
that  even  as  a  child  his  Spanish-speaking  mother  delighted  him  with 
stories  about  her  youthful  years  in  Madrid  and  with  her  singing  of  native 
Basque  melodies.  As  a  twenty  year  old  composer,  Ravel  was  already 
writing  in  a  typically  Spanish  style.  His  "Habanera,"  performed  on  two 
pianos  with  a  student  friend,  was  only  the  beginning  of  many  later  com- 
positions inspired  by  his  fascination  for  the  music  of  Spain.  Speaking  of 
Ravel's  "Spanish"  works,  Manuel  de  Falla  once  said:  "They  are  more 
Spanish  than  the  Spanish  themselves." 

When  you  hear  ALBORADA  DEL  GRACIOSO  (Morning  Song  of 
the  Jester)  you  will  recognize  at  once  that  this  is  Ravel  in  his  exuberant 
Spanish  mood.  The  piece  begins  with  the  harp  and  strings  playing  a 
pizzicato  pattern  to  give  the  effect  of  plucked  guitars: 


P.»* 


VIOLIN 


After  the  plucked  string  introduction,  the  first  theme  is  played  by 
the  oboe.  The  theme  returns  many  times  with  different  combinations  of 
instruments. 


OBOE 


This  rhythmic  pattern,  heard  mainly  in  the  strings,  is  played  again  and 
again: 


In  the  slow  middle  section  the  bassoon  plays  this  melody: 


BASSOON 


MAURICE     RAVEL,     1875-1937 


ALBORADA  DEL  GRACIOSO  is  one  of  five  pieces  from  Ravel's  Piano 
Suite,  "Miroirs,"  composed  in  1905.  The  Suite  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  Societe  Nationale  concert  on  January  6,  1906.  In  explain- 
ing why  he  named  the  Suite  "Miroirs"  (Mirrors)  Ravel  said  that  the  pieces 
were  all  inspired  by  some  sort  of  external  image  or  impression  "mirrored" 
in  sound.  He  believed  that  the  greatest  art  was  a  reflection  of  reality, 
rather  than  an  exact  duplication  of  the  original.  After  Ravel  orchestrated 
ALBORADA  DEL  GRACIOSO  it  was  played  at  symphony  concerts  all 
over  the  world.   It  is  the  most  popular  number  of  the  "Miroirs"  Suite. 


About    the    Composer 

Maurice  Ravel  was  born  on  March  7,  1875,  at  Ciboure,  a  small  fish- 
ing port  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  near  the  Spanish  border.  His  father  was 
a  young  Swiss  engineer  and  his  mother  was  Basque.  The  parents  first  met 
in  Aranjuez,  the  beautiful  summer  resort  of  Spanish  Kings,  where  Pierre- 
Joseph  Ravel  was  helping  to  engineer  a  railroad  for  the  Government.  The 
marriage  was  a  happy  one,  and  the  two  children,  Maurice  and  his  younger 
brother,  Edouard,  were  encouraged  to  develop  their  artistic  talents. 

When  Maurice  was  three  months  old  the  family  moved  to  Paris.  He 
grew  up  in  this  city  which  was  the  cultural  capital  of  Europe.  Painters, 
sculptors,  writers,  poets,  and  musicians  came  to  Paris  where  they  met  in 
the  cafes  to  exchange  ideas  and  inspire  one  another. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Maurice  was  accepted  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory. Although  he  was  a  diligent  student,  admired  by  his  teachers,  he  was 
never  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome,  the  Conservatory's  highest  honor.  Why? 
Because  he  insisted  on  composing  in  his  own  way,  creating  the  new 
harmonies  and  technics  that  later  made  him  famous. 

A  visit  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1889  made  a  profound  impression 
on  Maurice  Ravel.  The  Eiffel  Tower,  a  miracle  of  engineering,  stood  300 
metres  high  above  the  fairgrounds,  with  the  French  flag  waving  at  the 
top.  Under  its  shadow  were  musical  groups  from  all  over  the  world, 
playing  their  exotic  instruments.  Never  before  had  he  heard  such  sounds! 

In  addition  to  his  musical  interests  Ravel  was  fascinated  by  mechani- 
cal inventions.  His  father  frequently  took  both  his  sons  to  visit  factories 
of  all  sorts.  He  also  made  wonderful  toys  for  them.  Before  Pierre-Joseph 
Ravel  went  to  Spain  as  an  engineer  he  had  already  invented  a  machine 
which  could  be  run  with  gasoline,  a  forerunner  of  the  automobile.  Per- 
haps this  is  why  on  Maurice  Ravel's  concert  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
1928  he  took  time  out  to  visit  the  Ford  factory  in  Detroit. 


FETES    from    "Nocturnes" 


FETES  (Festivals)  is  the  second  in  a  set  of  "Three  Nocturnes"  for  orches- 
tra by  Claude  Debussy.  The  work  was  originally  planned  and  written  as 
a  violin  solo  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  Debussy  intended  to  dedi- 
cate the  "Nocturnes"  to  the  famous  Belgian  violinist,  Ysaye.  In  a  letter 
to  him,  Debussy  described  the  three  pieces  as  "an  experiment  with  differ- 
ent combinations  that  can  be  obtained  from  one  color — like  a  study  of 
grey  in  painting."  Each  "Nocturne"  was  to  create  a  "sound-picture."  The 
first  one,  "Nuages"  (Clouds),  depicts  the  sky  with  slowly  moving  clouds, 
fading  away  in  grey  tones  tinged  faintly  with  white.  The  third  "Nocturne" 
describes  the  sea  in  moonlight  and  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  rising 
above  the  waves. 

FETES  describes  a  Festival  in  which  music  and  dancing  are  blended 
with  sudden  flashes  of  light  and  sparkling  dust  particles.  A  mysterious 
fanfare  of  muted  trumpets  introduces  a  fantastic  vision  of  a  procession  on 
the  march,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  and  then  gradually  fading  away. 


From  the  beginning  you  will  probably  hear  patterns  of  triplets  adding  a 
feeling  of  excitement  and  gaiety  to  the  festivities: 
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This  melody,  announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  repeated  by  other  wood- 
winds, with  some  alteration,  many  times: 


ENGLISH 
HORN 


It  was  fortunate  that  Debussy  changed  his  plans  and  gave  up  the 
idea  that  "Nocturnes"  would  be  a  violin  solo.  His  orchestration  of  FETES 
has  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  orchestra- 
tion for  all  time. 


CLAUDE    DEBUSSY,    1862-1918 


What  sort  of  man  was  the  composer,  Claude  Debussy,  who  referred  to 
himself  as  "Claude  of  France"?  From  portraits  and  pictures  his  physical 
appearance  was  interesting  and  unusual.  His  eyes  were  heavy-lidded  under 
an  impressive  broad  forehead.  His  black  curly  hair  and  beard  made  him 
look  aloof.  But  a  photograph  showing  him  wearing  a  cowboy  hat  gave 
an  entirely  different  impression.  His  voice  was  soft,  and  he  spoke  slowly. 
Green  was  his  favorite  color,  and  he  even  had  a  green  walking  stick.  He 
loved  Oriental  objects  of  art.   And,  like  Ravel,  he  loved  cats. 

When  Debussy  played  the  piano  his  touch  was  magical.  Those  who 
heard  him  play  said  he  made  them  forget  that  the  piano  has  hammers. 
He  thought  the  fingers  should  never  strike  the  keys,  but  rather  caress 
them. 


More    about    the    Composer 

On  August  22nd,  1862,  Claude-Achille  Debussy  was  born  in  a  room 
over  the  china  and  hardware  shop  run  by  his  parents  in  the  village  of 
Saint-Germain-en-Lay,  fifteen  miles  from  Paris.  His  father  went  from  one 
poorly  paid  job  to  another.  Madame  Debussy,  the  mother  of  five,  worked 
hard  to  raise  her  children  on  the  family's  limited  income.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Claude  that  his  aunt,  Clementine  Debussy,  took  him  to  live  with  her 
when  he  was  six  years  old.  When  she  discovered  that  young  Claude  had 
musical  talent  she  arranged  at  once  for  him  to  have  piano  lessons. 

From  then  on  Claude's  musical  education  progressed  so  well  that  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Paris  Conservatory  at  the  age  of  ten.  During  the 
following  eleven  years  at  the  Conservatory  the  boy  succeeded  in  shocking 
and  horrifying  his  teachers  with  his  bizarre  playing,  and  his  total  disregard 
of  their  set  rules  for  harmonization.  His  teacher,  Ernest  Guiraud,  once 
asked  him:  "What  rules  do  you  observe?"  And  he  answered:  "None — 
only  my  own  pleasure."  "That's  all  very  well,"  replied  M.  Guiraud,  "pro- 
vided you're  a  genius."  But  the  teacher  died  before  Debussy's  innovative 
style  of  composing  was  recognized  as  the  work  of  a  genius. 

After  winning  the  coveted  Prix  de  Rome  Debussy  went  to  Italy.  But 
he  hated  everything  about  Rome,  and  in  two  years  he  was  back  in  Paris 
where  he  was  free  to  live  and  compose  in  his  own  way.  In  the  cafes  he 
associated  with  the  Impressionist  painters,  and  with  poets  and  writers  who 
were  freeing  themselves  from  old  fashioned  ideas.  He  was  firm  in  his 
belief  that  "Impressionism"  applied  only  to  the  art  of  painting — not  to 
music. 


AND  GOD  CREATED  GREAT  WHALES 


ALAN  HOVHANESS  composed  this  extraordinary  work  for  orchestra 
and  electronically  taped  voices  of  great  humpback  whales.  The  whale 
songs,  recorded  in.  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  Bermuda,  were 
brought  to  Andre  Kostelanetz  by  Dr.  Roger  S.  Payne,  a  Research  Zoologist 
at  the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  Mr.  Kostelanetz,  always  on  the  alert 
to  pick  up  new  ideas  in  musical  sounds,  felt  that  Alan  Hovhaness  would 
be  the  ideal  composer  to  create  an  exciting  work  for  his  orchestra.  When 
Mr.  Hovhaness  heard  the  songs  of  the  whales  he  immediately  became 
enthusiastic  and  was  soon  at  work  on  the  score. 

There  are  four  segments  of  whale  songs  alternated  with  orchestral 
music.  The  strings  are  instructed  "to  repeat  and  repeat,  and  to  continue, 
rapidly  and  not  together,  in  free  non-rhythm  chaos;  to  make  one  great 
crescendo  or  diminuendo  as  the  conductor  directs."  The  score  calls  for 
the  usual  orchestral  instruments  plus  a  large  percussion  section  and  a  harp 
which  repeats  a  six-note  pattern  over  and  over: 


HARP 
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According  to  Mr.  Hovhaness  the  chaotic  rhythmless  passages  are 
supposed  to  suggest  waves  in  a  great  ocean.  You  may  be  able  to  detect 
undersea  rumblings  of  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba.  The  pentatonic  melody 
below,  played  by  woodwinds  and  brasses  describes  the  openness  of  the  sky: 


WOOD- 

WINDS 
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About    the    Composer 

Alan  Hovhaness  Chakmakjian  was  born  in  Somerville,  Massachu- 
setts, March  8,  1911.  His  mother  thought  his  name  was  too  long  and 
urged  him  to  shorten  it.  His  father,  a  chemistry  professor,  was  from 
Armenia  and  his  mother  was*  Scottish.  Encouraged  by  his  mother,  Hov- 
haness began  playing  and  composing  music  before  his  tenth  birthday  and 
by  the  time  he  entered  the  New  England  Conservatory  he  had  written 
many  compositions.  At  the  conservatory  he  discovered  the  music  of  the 
great  Jean  Sibelius.  Soon  he  was  writing  music  like  Sibelius  and  he  even 
took  a  trip  to  Finland  to  learn  more  about  the  country  and  its  people. 


ALAN    HOVHANESS,    1911 


Not  until  he  was  thirty  years  old  did  Hovhaness  have  any  interest  in 
his  Armenian  background.  When  he  became  the  organist  at  the  Boston 
Armenian  Church  he  discovered  the  ancient  music  of  his  ancestors  and  his 
musical  life  was  forever  changed.  He  decided  to  compose  a  completely 
different  type  of  music  but  felt  that  to  do  so  he  should  destroy  everything 
he  had  already  written.  He  threw  away  seven  symphonies,  several  operas, 
and  many  other  orchestral  works — all  together  he  destroyed  over  1,000 
works. 

Since  that  time,  Hovhaness  has  been  interested  in  all  different  types 
of  sound.  He  has  studied  in  Japan,  Korea,  India  and  the  Near  East  and 
his  melodies  are  often  based  on  the  music  of  these  countries.  His  interest 
in  sounds  made  the  use  of  the  "whale  voices,"  a  natural  part  of  his  style 
when  he  composed  AND  GOD  CREATED  GREAT  WHALES. 

Alan  Hovhaness  loves  to  write  music.  He  will  often  write  on  an  old 
bill,  a  menu  or  a  napkin  if  he  doesn't  have  music  paper.  All  of  his  music 
is  mystical  and  strange-sounding  and  is  filled  with  beautiful  melodies  often 
played  over  and  over.  (You  may  like  to  listen  to  his  Mysterious  Moun- 
tain. RCA  Records  #LSG2251.) 


Electronic  Music 

Electronic  music  is  music  made  from  electrically  operated  instruments.  But  what  is 
music?  Music  is  sound  that  has  been  organized  into  some  type  of  time  patterns — sounds  and 
how  long  they  last.  Until  the  twentieth  century  all  musical  sounds,  other  than  the  human 
voice,  were  produced  mechanically.  Strings  were  plucked  or  bowed,  horns  were  blown  and 
drums  were  struck  in  order  to  make  sound  waves  or  vibrations.  The  construction  of  the 
instrument  and  the  way  it  was  played  determined  the  loudness  of  the  sound.  In  electronic 
instruments  electrical  currents  or  waves  oscillate  (vibrate)  in  a  certain  manner.  Then  the 
waves  are  amplified  (made  louder)  into  sound  waves  by  a  loudspeaker.  The  speaker  changes 
electrical  energy  into  mechanical  energy. 

Electronic  music  is  produced  by  several  different  types  of  instruments.  Electric  guitars 
used  in  "pop"  and  "rock"  music  are  one  type.  They  use  electronics  to  create  sounds  that  are 
amplified  by  the  speakers.  Synthesizers  are  really  complicated  electronic  organs.  They  make 
the  sounds,  control  them  and  feed  them  into  the  loudspeakers.  Synthesizers  can  make  sounds 
like  voices,  like  any  of  the  orchestral  instruments,  or  they  can  make  totally  new  and  different 
sounds.  Computers  can  also  be  programmed  to  produce  music  much  like  the  synthesizer. 
Another  type  of  electronic  music  called  musique  concrete  (mu-zeek  con-kiet)  is  made  by 
using  a  tape  recorder  to  record  natural  sounds  onto  tape  and  then  playing  the  tape  back 
through  a  loudspeaker.  Some  of  the  sounds  that  composers  have  used  are  voices,  bells,  sirens, 
airplanes,  and  trains.  The  "voices  of  the  whales"  were  made  in  this  way.  After  the  sounds 
are  recorded  the  composer  can  use  the  tape  recorder  to  change  the  sounds  in  the  same  way 
that  a  cameraman  can  use  film — he  can  speed  it  up,  slow  it  down,  play  it  backward  or  cut 
it  up  and  splice  it.    Many  of  the  Beatles'  famous  records  used  these  techniques. 

Electronic  music  is  here  to  stay.  Jazz  and  rock  musicians  as  well  as  classical  composers 
are  using  the  different  types  of  instruments  and  techniques  to  create  new  sounds  and  music. 
And  some  composers  are  using  the  new  instruments  to  play  old  music  in  new  ways.  (You 
will  enjoy  hearing  Snitched  On  Bach  in  which  Walter  Carlos  plays  compositions  by  J.  S. 
Bach  on  a  Moog  synthesizer.    Columbia  Records  #MS-7286). 


DANCE  OF  THE  ADOLESCENTS 


LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS  (The  Rite  of  Spring)  is  a  ballet,  written  by 
Igor  Stravinsky  for  Sergei  Diaghilev's  famous  Russian  Ballet.  It  was  first 
produced  in  Paris  on  May  29,  1913.  The  dancers,  trained  by  Diaghilev, 
were  a  brilliant  success,  but  Stravinsky's  music  so  shocked  the  ears  of  the 
audience  that  a  riot  broke  out.  One  young  man  was  carried  away  by  the 
explosive  rhythms,  and  beat  with  his  fists  on  the  head  of  the  man  in  front 
of  him.  The  noise  was  so  loud  that  the  dancers  could  not  hear  the  orches- 
tra. Over  the  uproar  a  voice  shouted:  "Genius!  He's  a  genius!"  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  French  composer,  Maurice  Ravel. 

Stravinsky  was  not  really  disturbed  by  the  commotion.  He  believed 
that  his  music  expressed  the  idea  on  which  the  ballet  was  based — a  pagan 
sacrifice  to  the  earth.  His  title  for  the  ballet  was  "Pictures  from  Pagan 
Russia."  LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS  is  in  two  parts: 

Part  I    The  Fertility  of  the  Earth 
Part  II  The  Sacrifice 

DANCE  OF  THE  ADOLESCENTS  comes  at  the  beginning  of  Part  I  of 
the  ballet.  It  opens  with  the  strings  playing  pounding  rhythms  like  the 
drumbeats  of  primitive  music: 


STRINGS 
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As  you  become  familiar  with  the  DANCE  OF  THE  ADOLESCENTS 

by  listening  to  the  record  many  times  you  may  be  able  to  hear  some  of  the 
"inside"  parts  of  the  music. 

Even  if  you  do  not  try  to  analyze  what  is  happening,  let  the  music  "play 
through  you."  When  you  do  this  it  will  be  hard  to  sit  still.  Soon  you  will 
be  on  the  floor,  moving  with  your  whole  body  and  making  up  a  primitive 
dance.  Then,  why  not  add  some  percussion  instruments  like  drums, 
rattles  and  sticks? 
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DANCE    OF    KASTCHEI 


In  1909  Sergei  Diaghilev,  Director  of  the  world-famous  Ballet  Russe, 
invited  Igor  Stravinsky  to  compose  music  for  an  original  ballet,  based  on 
an  old  Russian  legend  about  the  Firebird.  Stravinsky  finished  the  score 
in  May,  1910,  and  a  month  later  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Paris  Opera.   It  was  an  immediate  success. 

The  DANCE  OF  KASTCHEI  comes  near  the  end  of  the  ballet.  It  is  full 
of  strong  driving  rhythms — often  with  syncopated  accents. 


HORN 


tivj  j  jjjj  m 


Like  most  old  folk  tales,  the  story  of  the  Firebird  has  been  told  in 
many  ways.  Here  is  the  version  presented  by  the  Ballet  Russe  with 
Stravinsky's  music: 


The  Firebird  Ballet  Story 

Late  one  night  young  Prince  Ivan  Tsarevitch  has  been  hunting,  and  wanders  into  a 
deep  wood.  Suddenly  he  sees  a  bird  with  flaming  feathers  flashing  through  the  trees.  As  he 
rushes  towards  her  he  sees  a  shining  silver  tree  hung  with  golden  apples.  The  bird  flutters 
around  the  tree  and  Ivan  catches  her  but  when  she  begs  for  her  freedom  he  lets  her  go.  To 
reward  him  the  Firebird  gives  him  a  golden  feather  to  protect  him  against  all  evil.  As  the 
darkness  fades  Ivan  sees  the  tower  of  an  old  castle.  Thirteen  lovely  maidens  in  long  white 
gowns  come  out  and  dance  around  the  silver  tree.  One  of  the  dancers,  the  beautiful  Tsarevna, 
brings  him  a  golden  apple,  and  warns  him  that  he  must  leave  at  once  or  the  evil  ogre, 
Kastchei,  who  lives  in  the  castle,  will  turn  him  into  stone.  She  also  tells  him  that  the  thirteen 
maidens  are  young  princesses,  held  prisoners  under  Kastchei 's  power. 

As  the  princesses  go  back  to  the  castle  Ivan  follows,  determined  to  free  them.  Immedi- 
ately Kastchei's  demons  rush  around  Ivan.  Then  the  ogre  himself,  with  his  glittering  evil 
eyes  and  his  claw-like  fingers,  appears  and  begins  to  work  his  spell.  Ivan  remembers  the 
magic  feather,  and  waves  it  in  Kastchei's  face.  The  ogre  staggers  back  and  Ivan  is  safe. 
Suddenly  the  Firebird  returns,  and  leads  Kastchei  and  his  demons  in  a  wild  dance  until  they 
fall  exhausted. 

The  Firebird  shows  Ivan  a  casket  bv  the  enchanted  tree.  In  it  is  a  big  egg  which  con- 
tains Kastchei's  soul.  "Break  the  egg,"  ays  the  Firebird,  "and  Kastchei  will  die."  So  Ivan 
smashes  the  egg  to  bits.  There  is  a  loud  crash,  then  darkness.  When  the  light  returns  Ivan 
is  standing  in  the  forest  but  the  ogre,  his  castle  and  demons  have  vanished.  All  the  victims 
Kastchei  had  turned  into  stone  come  to  life.  The  princesses,  released  from  their  enchantment, 
dance  happily  as  Ivan  claims  the  beautiful  Tsarevna  for  his  bride. 

See:  The  Jam  Handy  color  filmstrip,  THE  FIREBIRD,  No.   5   in  the 
series,  "Music  Stories" — GM  1750. 

After  viewing  the  filmstrip,  make  a  list  of  the  characters  in  the  ballet.  See 
if  you  can  turn  each  one  into  a  dancer  who  expresses  the  feeling  and 
personality  of  the  character  through  movement. 

Also:  Read  about  the  composer,  Igor  Stravinsky  (1882-1971). 


MUSIC    FROM    THE    TEMPEST 

Finland's  great  composer,  Jean  Sibelius,  wrote  music  for  Shakespeare's 
play,  "The  Tempest."  The  three  short  selections  from  this  incidental 
music  which  you  will  hear  at  the  children's  concert  are: 

1)  "The  Mermaids"  2)  "Miranda"  3)  "Caliban's  Song" 

They  relate  to  the  characters  in  the  play  and  might  be  called  "descriptive" 
or  "program"  music. 

Story  of  The  Tempest 

Prospero,  the  Rightful  Duke  of  Milan,  lived  with  his  beautiful  daughter,  Miranda,  on 
an  uninhabited  desert  island.  Many  years  ago  Prospero's  brother,  Antonio,  plotted  with  the 
King  of  Naples  to  take  over  his  Dukedom.  So  Miranda  and  her  father  were  put  on  board 
a  ship,  and  out  at  sea  forced  into  a  small  boat,  and  left  to  perish.  Fortunately,  Prospero's 
loyal  friend,  Gonzalez,  had  secretly  hidden  in  the  boat  water,  food,  clothes  and  some  books. 
Prospero  was  a  scholarly  man  and  a  student  of  magic  so  he  valued  the  books  more  than  his 
Dukedom. 

The  little  boat  was  safely  washed  ashore.  As  Miranda  grew  up  on  the  deserted  island 
she  never  saw  another  human  being  except  her  father.  The  two  of  them  lived  in  a  rock 
cave,  protected  from  wind  and  sea.  The  island  had  once  been  inhabited  by  a  cruel  witch, 
Sycorax,  who  had  an  ugly,  mis-shapen  son  named  Caliban.  Prospero  found  him  wandering 
in  the  woods  and  took  him  to  his  cave  to  try  to  teach  him.  But  it  was  no  use.  Caliban 
learned  nothing,  so  Prospero  used  him  as  his  slave  to  perform  any  labor  demanded  of  him. 
On  the  island  there  were  many  good  spirits,  imprisoned  in  the  trunks  of  large  trees  because 
they  had  refused  to  carry  out  the  wicked  demands  of  Sycorax.  Through  his  use  of  magic 
Prospero  released  them,  and  they  were  ever  after  grateful  and  obedient  to  his  will. 

The  leader  of  the  good  spirits  was  a  lively  little  sprite  named  Ariel.  He  told  Prospero 
he  would  serve  him  faithfully  if  one  day  he  would  free  him  completely.  One  day  Prospero 
commanded  Ariel  and  the  powerful  spirits  to  create  a  tempest  so  violent  that  it  would  wreck 
a  ship.  He  also  ordered  them  to  bring  the  shipwrecked  people  safely  ashore.  It  was  all  a 
plan  for  Prospero  to  regain  his  Dukedom.  The  first  man  to  appear  was  Ferdinand,  the  hand- 
some son  of  the  King  of  Naples.  When  Miranda  saw  him  she  fell  instantly  in  love — as  he 
did  with  her.  Then  Antonio  and  the  King  of  Naples  came  before  Prospero  and  repented  of 
their  evil  deeds.  So  all  was  forgiven.  Prospero's  Dukedom  was  restored;  Miranda  married 
Ferdinand;  and  Ariel  gained  his  freedom. 

As  Ariel  disappeared  he  was  singing  this  song: 

"Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bow." 
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JEAN    SIBELIUS,    1865-1957 


THE  MERMAIDS  begins  with  a  melodic  theme  which  returns  many 
times: 


OBOES 
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MIRANDA,  in  a  minor  key,  seems  to  suggest  a  feeling  of  loneliness: 


VIOLIN 
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CALIBAN'S  SONG  expresses  the  awkward,  sinister  movements  of 
an  ill-shapen  creature.  Dance  to  the  music.  Then  turn  to  the  outside  back 
cover  of  "Symphony  Stories"  and  play  the  percussion  score  with  the 
recording  of  "Caliban's  Song." 

About    the    Composer 

On  December  8,  1865,  Jean  (Johan  Julius  Christian)  Sibelius  was 
born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland.  Here  his  father  was  stationed  as  an  army 
surgeon.  The  boy  grew  up  in  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  a  cultured  home. 
Both  his  parents  encouraged  him  to  explore  his  two  greatest  interests — 
nature  and  music.  Before  Jean  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school  he  was 
playing  on  the  family  piano.  After  he  started  taking  music  lessons  he 
didn't  want  to  practice  his  assigned  lessons.  It  was  much  more  fun  to 
make  up  his  own  tunes.  Later  when  he  was  learning  to  play  the  violin  he 
used  to  take  his  fiddle  to  the  woods  and  play  original  melodies  inspired 
by  the  trees  and  streams. 

When  Jean  Sibelius  grew  up  he  went  to  the  University  of  Helsinki 
to  study  law.  He  stayed  less  than  one  semester  and  transferred  to  the 
Conservatory  where  he  could  devote  all  his  time  to  music.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  making  of  Finland's  eminent  composer.  Sibelius'  great 
orchestral  work,  Finlandia,  has  been  played  by  orchestras  all  over  the 
world.  But  in  his  native  country  where  he  is  idolized,  Finlandia  is  like  a 
national  anthem. 
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TIMES  SQUARE  from  "On  the  Town 


u 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  America's  talented  composer,  pianist  and  con- 
ductor is  familiar  to  thousands  of  television  viewers  who  have  watched 
his  New  York  Philharmonic  educational  programs.  As  a  composer  Bern- 
stein has  not  been  restricted  to  any  one  style.  He  is  as  much  at  home  with 
popular  music  and  jazz  as  he  is  with  serious  symphonic  music. 

ON  THE  TOWN  was  a  hit  Broadway  musical,  produced  in  1944. 
The  show  is  about  three  sailors  on  shore-leave  in  New  York.  "Times 
Square"  is  the  third  of  three  dance  episodes,  and  the  Finale  of  Act  I. 

The  Story  of  Times  Square 

"Three  sailors,  Chip,  Ozzie  and  Gabey  have  a  very  short  shore-leave  in  which  to  conquer 
New  York  City.  Each  has  a  different  notion  of  the  best  way  to  do  the  town  and  find  female 
company.  Chip  is  studious  and  statistical-minded;  Ozzie  is  a  fun-loving  type;  Gabey  is  an 
incurable  romantic. 

"After  some  dispute  they  agree  to  start  off  by  taking  a  subway.  In  the  subway,  Gabey 
sees  a  poster  photograph  of  'Ivy  Smith'  who  has  been  chosen  'Miss  Turnstiles'  for  the  month. 
The  photograph  and  poster  description  of  the  young  lady  are  enough  to  convince  him  that 
she  is  the  girl  of  his  dreams,  and  he  is  intent  on  combing  the  city  until  he  finds  her.  After 
trying  to  dissuade  him,  Chip  and  Ozzie  agree  to  help  Gabey  track  her  down. 

"Each  armed  with  his  own  list  of  likely  places  for  'Miss  Turnstiles'  to  be  located,  the 
sailors  start  off  in  different  directions.  Chip  is  promptly  ambushed  by  a  lady  cabdriver.  Every 
year  is  Leap  Year  to  this  confident  young  lady,  and  she  sets  out  to  conquer  Chip  with 
obvious  portents  of  success.  Ozzie,  whose  adventurous  and  fun-loving  disposition  leads  him 
to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  runs  into  a  girl  student  of  anthropology,  who  also  proves 
thoroughly  (if  surprisingly)  diverting.  Gabey,  after  multiple  discouragements,  finally  succeeds 
in  finding  Ivy  at  the  music  school  where  she  is  taking  singing  lessons.  And  so  matters  end, 
with  love — and  New  York — conquering  all,  and  with  temporary  arrangements  giving  every 
indication  of  becoming  permanent."    (by  John  Milder) 


About   the    Composer 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  August 
25,  1918.  The  family  did  not  have  a  piano  in  their  home  until  Leonard, 
or  "Lenny"  as  he  was  called,  was  ten.  When  an  aunt  gave  the  Bernsteins 
a  piano  the  boy  could  not  be  pulled  away  from  it.  After  graduating  from 
high  school  Lenny  went  to  Harvard  University,  where  he  began  his  first 
serious  study  of  composition.  Upon  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1939,  he 
was  advised  to  study  conducting.  He  went  to  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
where  he  studied  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner. 

From  1941  on  his  life  was  a  series  of  successes.  He  has  been  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  has  conducted  most  of  the 
major  orchestras  in  America  and  Europe.  There  are  many  demands  on 
Leonard  Bernstein's  time,  but  when  he  is  advised  to  give  up  some  of  the 
things  he  is  doing,  he  always  says  he  doesn't  want  to  settle  for  any  one 
specialty.  "1  want  to  conduct,  to  play  the  piano,  to  write  show  music  and 
symphonic  music/ ' 
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In  Bam  Town 
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English  text  by  the  Krones 


Brazilian  Folk  Song 
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Memorize  IN  BA1A  TOWN  as  written  above  to  sing  at  your  Symphony  concert. 
Bring  a  tambourine  and  your  hand-constructed  percussion  instruments  (rattles, 
maracas,  shakers)  to  play  on  the  first  and  second,  fifth  and  sixth,  ninth  and  tenth 
lines  as  you  sing  the  refrain:  "La  la  la  la  la,"  etc. 


